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iN 
ho Volume X, No. 2 Wednesday, Japhet a, 579 Washington, D. C. 
- a } 
re- 
On the One Hand: On the Rialto of Capital opini sses struggle to win the answer to the 
he $64 question: will the new Administration cut down and c the State Department? 
One affirmative reply — cause of much weighing and pondering in club armchairs — is that the job will 
be done because Dulles has privately told visitors the State Department home ranks will be cut down 50 
10t per cent and the Department’s foreign activities will be reduced by 75 per cent. But, does he mean it? 
ng Chief cutter on Capitol Hill is Representative John Taber, chairman of the Appropriations Committee. 
De- He breathes optimism about the success of his economy drive. He places a good deal of hope on the back- 
he stairs influence of General Lucius Clay who is known to have had a hand in naming of some of the high-level 
members of the Ike official family — for instance, of Secretary of Treasury Humphrey. According to Taber, 
Clay has developed, over the past eight years, a lot of disapproval of the State Department’s operations 
Is, abroad. And now Clay is known to be responsible for the selection of Mr. Donald Lourie, President of 
ve Quaker Oats Company, to the post of Administrative Undersecretary of State. Lourie would presumably 
I have the power to hire, fire, cut, clean and streamline. The Stuart family, which owns Quaker Oats, belongs 
. y to the Taft wing of the GOP. 
r. 
But why is “grey eminence” Lucius Clay a stern critic of the Department’s foreign activities? Cong. 
om Taber, in an interview with HUMAN EVENTS, said that Clay, when Commander in Germany, discovered a 
ace nest of Communists and fellow-travellers running information and radio services in Berlin; and dismissed 
ace them. But when McCloy took over as U. S. High Commissioner, all the pink brethren came back again. 
me General Clay is determined to do what he can to stop this sort of thing. 
But will Lourie enjoy unrestricted power? 
au- 
up On the Other Hand: A few days after the selection of Mr. Lourie, there came the appointment of 
General Walter Bedell (“Beedle”) Smith to the post of Undersecretary of State for policy. In the past forty- 
posit eight hours, members of Congress have angrily asked: which undersecretary is going to run the cutting and 
eSi- cleaning operation? Beedle knows more, infinitely more, about the State Department setup than Lourie; 
‘ns, Beedle has been here a comparatively long time, as head of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
ice. This column has not heard as much grumbling in Congress about any other of Ike’s appointments as 
ie: about that of Smith; not even about the choice of Durkin. Why? 
de- Beedle is an old friend of Anna Rosenberg, who managed to introduce a lot of strange characters into 
d the Pentagon, thereby offending not only Congress but the old-line regular Army officers. He is a protege 
- of both Roosevelt and Truman Administrations — “a pet” of FDR and Harry, as members of Congress put 
1st- it. During his term as head of the Central Intelligence Agency, that spy organization has deteriorated, in 
ous the view of Capitol Hill. Beedle gathered under him in CIA an odd collection of amateur spies and social- 
| ists, the latter favoring socialistic regimes abroad (as brought out in this column of November 19). The 
om ; ‘ ’ . . 
trail of his agency’s blunders continues right down to the past week. 
On January 9, the VW ashington Post, not usually given to criticizing Beedle and his CIA, reported with 
the horror that the organization had been interfering in the politics of several Caribbean republics. In the case 
ght of Guatemala, Beedle’s “hawkshaws” wanted to overthrow the government and blame it on the United Fruit 
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Company; in Costa Rica, they tapped the phone of the President. Old-line diplomats rose in horror and 


there were resignations from CIA. The lethal effect of thesp fevplations: on ape awn i govern- 
ments can be imagined. , 


Finally, to complete this unattractive pedigree, Capitol Hill regards Beedle as the man who failed 
(according to the Army Board report-of 1944) to warn General Marshall on the fatal eve of Pearl Harbor 
that the Japanese were about to attack us. 


Congressmen conclude that Beedle has been given the job of Undersecretary of State (for policy) to 
check the efforts of the “green hand”, Donald Lourie, in his mission to purge the State Department and to 
reduce it to economical proportions. And they add: unless the State Department is subjected to a clean-up 
and an economy drive, how can we bring about a reduction in the budget, and a reduction in taxes? 


No Secrets from Russia: On a TV program recently, Mrs. Roosevelt of the US mission to the United 
Nations was asked what she thought about Communist espionage agents working for the UN. She replied 
that it didn’t make any difference, for there isn’t any spying they can do there. “We share all our secrets”, 
she said. “That is the purpose of the UN—for all member nations to share their information.” 


The ghastly thing about Mrs. Roosevelt’s reply is that, so far as she can possibly know, she spoke the 
truth. 


The McCarran Committee hearings disclosed that, during the preliminary secret conferences setting up 
the UN in 1944, every State, Army, Navy, Treasury and special agency document, report or summary—top- 
secret or not — was made available to Alger Hiss as executive secretary “on the international level”. Under 
the UN charter, member nations are supposed to pool their information and, to a certain extent, their 
military and financial resources. But it is well known that the USSR and its satellites provide precious little 
real information to the organization, while all the information pooled by the USA is available to Soviet and 
satellite employees in the International Secretariat. 


We supply most of the pool. Stalin takes what he wants of it. He is not on record as having put any- 
thing into it except squawks about “capitalistic war-mongering”’. 


Revolt Against Internationalism: Capital observers are watching closely the rolling up of what looks 
to be a nation-wide popular movement against international meddling in our own rights and affairs. Senator 
Bricker (Rep., Ohio), on January 8, again proposed an amendment to the Constitution to protect time- 
honored rights of citizens against the encroachment of international treaties and conventions. This is 
Bricker’s second try — he offered his proposal in the last Congress. Observers recall that fifty-six Senators 
could not get the Bricker amendment out of Committee last year because of the opposition of the Demo- 


cratic Administration and Secretary Acheson. What will be the attitude of Secretary Dulles? It is an acid 
test which he must face, it is widely agreed here. 


Clarence Manion, former Professor of Law at Notre Dame, and Mr. Frank Holman, former President 
of the American Bar Association, have been speaking all over the country in behalf of the Bricker amend- 
ment. Following a Manion speech early in December before the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
farm convention passed a resolution calling for “an amendment to the Constitution of the United States to 
provide that no treaty shall ever take precedence over our laws and Constitution”. And the American Bar 
Association has said that “patriotic citizens should see that consideration of this amendment is the first order 
of Congressional business next January. . It will take a supporting popular uprising to protect the Constitu- 
tion from this serious menace of foreign treaty law.” 


Tax Front: Mrs. Mary Cain, publisher of the Summit, (Mississippi) Sun, last week defied: the Internal 
Revenue Bureau by sawing off a padlock on her plant, placed there by the tax collectors as a result of her 
refusal to pay social security taxes. Mrs. Cain last year told the Bureau that the ss. taxes levied on her as 
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“‘self-employed”’ were illegal and that she would not pay them. : After many moushe of siepnie, the local reve- - 
nue bureau last week padlocked her publishing house.. 


The Summit incident adds one more to the list of revolts against ‘the Treasury, including the case of 
Vivien Kellems of Connecticut (often mentioned herein), the housewives of Marshall, Texas, and finally the 
South Middleboro (Mass.) candy shop proprietor mentioned: in this column last week. None of these cases, 
due to sharp maneuvering by Secretary Snyder’s organization, have gone: through the courts with a real 
showdown on the constitutional issue. But, the list is significantly growing. 


This significance has apparently not escaped the attention of Chairman Daniel A. Reed 1(N. Y.) of the 
incoming Ways and Means (Tax) Committee of the House, who has suggested an 11 per cent income tax 
cut; nor of his colleague, Rep. Chauncey Reed (Ill.). The latter has just proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment to limit the Government to a 25 per cent tax on individual incomes unless three-fourths of both Senate 
and House memberships voted for a higher levy. But, should the latter happen, the top rate could not be 
more than 15 percentage points above the lower rate. 


A similar amendment was approved by 28 state legislatures (only 4 short of the necessary two-thirds, 
or 32), but at present seems to be encountering difficulties. The Chauncey Reed proposal is designed to 
remove obstacles which had impeded passage of the latter. Congressman Chauncey Reed is slated to be 
Chairman of the House Judiciary Committee which would consider his measure before its submission to the 
body of the lower chamber. 


Radio Front: Frank Edwards, AFL news commentator on Mutual Broadcasting System, “brings to his 
job of news ‘analysis’ a lively imagination, fortified by a bellicose mood toward big business, conservative 
members of Congress, and all others who refuse to conform to the line laid down by the nation’s labor poli- 
ticians”, writes Victor Lasky in USA: Magazine of American Affairs, November issue. 


A number of radio listeners who have wondered how this commentator manages to get away with his 
pretense of being a “news analyst” will welcome an extended critical article on what he has been doing. Mr. 
Lasky is a skilled “cdebunker’”, having (with Ralph de Toledano) written the exposé of the Hiss case, Seeds 
of Treason. Lasky remarks: “His (Edwards) inaccuracy in reporting on business, his consistent bias against 
it, his use of loaded phrases to describe things he disapproves of, call for some kind of explanation — by 
him and by the AFL. The public, it goes without saying, should always be alert against congressional cor- 
ruption, but it does no one, including AFL leadership, any good to suggest that hundreds of congressmen are 
‘owned’ by big business. That is just plain demagogy. It does no one any good to make profits and dividends 
sound like emgage» criminal, to call every price rise ‘profiteering’, to talk as though a rise in the stock 
market i is bad news.’ 


Another Inaugural: As the nation waits to hear what Eisenhower will say as he takes the oath, we hope 
that his utterance will contain as much sound philosophy as is embodied in the inaugural address of the new 


Governor of Nebraska, Robert Crosby (as published in the Omaha World Herald, January 8). 


- Gov. Crosby pitches the preamble of his address to the “conflict of ideas”. He said: “During my own 
little campaigns of last year I felt fright at the number of people in this state who have come to look on gov- 
ernment as our main hope for bringing happiness, self-respect and material welfare to people. This is such 
a sad fallacy — the more sad because it has entrapped the minds of men so often. For those who want to see 
this truth, let them finger the pages of history... . I regard the proper role of state government in 1953 as 
being one of restraint — state officers aiid the Legislature should exercise a reeeraiie far beyond what we have 
seen in other states or in Washington. 


“By restraint I mean this: only the essential services of state government should be maintained, and that 
must be done. with the. least outlay of. money and. man power. Any savings of tax money. and employment 
hours that we can manage ee first'to individual men and’ women, each of whom would rather make his 
own way by his‘own effort,” ; : 2 





“Government fiat cannot rub out the fact that each of us is essentially alone in this world, and that each 
of us has only a brief interval in which to justify his personality. . Whatever of serenity that I capture in my 
time will come through my own effort, it will not be conferred upon me by government.” 


Between Covers: As Marshal Tito, Communist dictator of Yugoslavia, shows signs of rebellion against 
the capitalist West, we receive an interesting pamphlet, “Titoslavia”, by Luben Dimitroff, published by the 
Macedonian Tribune (107 S. Capitol St., Indianapolis, Ind.). The brochure is a full-dress attack on Tito’s 


regime, his brand of Communism and the policy of the West (the U.S. prominently) of aiding Tito econom- 
ically and militarily. 


Statistics cited in the publication reveal some amazing figures on the magnitude of U. S. aid to Tito, the 
wastage of his industrial program and the mass strike of the peasants against his tyranny. The pamphlet 
closes with words from the Hon. Arthur Bliss Lane, former Ambassador to Yugoslavia: “I personally feel 
that in helping Tito financially and militarily we are building up a Communist state which has as its aim the 
suppression of all liberties. . . . Such policy is inconsistent with our Western countries to resist the Kremlin 
form of aggression.” 


The Wrong Question: The “investigatingest” Congress took a look, too near its close, at the reported 
“subversive” activities of tax-exempt foundations; it is expected that this search will be continued by the new 
Congress. For, the Capital was not altogether satisfied with the accomplishments of this probe. 


The investigators concentrated their attention on the support given by these richly endowed institutions 
to Soviet-lovers, either as individuals or as members of groups. The investigations revolved around the ques- 
tion “Are you a Communist?” 


Frank Hughes, in his well-documented booklet The Bias of Great Wealth (Devin-Adair Company, 23 
East 26th St., N. Y.), shows that by a curious coincidence the millions of dollars left by Guggenheim, Ford, 
Carnegie, Rockefeller and others are being channelled into the hands of men who, whether or not they have 
Communistic leanings, are on record as being opposed to the regime of private property which made these 
foundations possible. Curiously, too, the executive dispensers of these millions always seem to be of the 
same mind, regarding property and limited government, as those to whom they dispense donations; very 
often, the donors and the donees are the same persons. 


Mr. Hughes points out that these foundations singularly do not support writers or publishers whose bias 
is in favor of private property or limited government — usually classed as “conservatives”; nor do the 
“research” projects they finance come up with any theses unfavorable to the interventionist programs of the 
New Deal and Fair Deal. And, when they lend a hand to historians, they invariably pick out those who 
find in recent history much to support the official position of the Roosevelt-Truman regimes. Taken all in all, 
the foundations indicate a liking for the trend toward collectivism. 


How are you going to prove or disprove that by asking the question ““Are you a Communist?” To be 
sure, Congress should be interested in law-breakers, actual or potential, and perhaps the stock question is dic- 
tated by this consideration. But, is it impossible for the investigations to leave law-breaking aside and, 
merely for the purpose of enlightening the country, ask such questions as: “Are you opposed to private prop- 
erty?” — “Do you believe that the only business of government is to protect life and property?” — “Where 
do you stand on Locke and Adam Smith, in contradistinction to Hegel and Keynes?” Such questions, put to 
their executives in connection with the books they have financed and the projects they have supported, would 


reveal to the public more about these foundations than the fact that one of them was once headed by 
Alger Hiss. 
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THE NEED FOR CONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTION 


By WItiAM F. BUCKLEY, JR. 


A DAZZLING rich acquaintance of mine summoned together his landscape gardeners fif- 

teen years ago and gave them detailed instructions on how to conceal his swimming 
pool from public view. For landscapers with a great deal of experience, there wasn’t 
much to it. Reroute the driveway, transplant some spruces and oaks, plant high hedges, 
and instruct the gardeners to let them grow wild so as not to call attention to them, or 
to what they hid. It was a three-week’s job, that’s all, and the owner has since con- 
tented himself that no casual passerby will ever be aware that twenty yards from the 
road there lies a capacious, 100,000 gallon swimming pool. 


My acquaintance is socially conscious. He is aware that the average citizen, on spot- 
ting the opulent pool, would ruminate on the disparities between his own income and that 
of the pool owner. And having pondered such inequalities, the flames of his resentment 
against the rich would be fanned, and he would urge on his political representatives re- 
doubled zeal toward leveling incomes so as to put an end to such social effronteries as 
swimming pools. 


In hiding his pool, however, my wealthy acquaintance made a dangerous philosophic 
concession — that private property is itself a social evil. To be sure, he chose the line of 
least resistance. And, pragmatically, he calculated that concealing his pool was a way 
of retaining it forever, because somebody once told him that what the people don’t know 
won’t hurt them. (Though the fact remains that despite his fastidious conservatism, and 


that of most of his contemporary comrades in wealth, the leveling process continues un- 


abated. ) 


It just may be, all things considered, that an alternative policy would have done more 
social good. Maybe, in the interest of private property as a principle, he should have 
shored up his pool on 15-foot high pedestals, and chained to each corner a vicious Great 
Dane who, for frightening away the proletariat, would be rewarded three times a day 
with filet mignon, medium, well-done or, at any rate, 2 son gout. 
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shrek: say between 1900 and 1920, the notion got around in this country that the 
































ownership of wealth is evil. And sometime in the ensuing 20 years, the notion that con 
society could and should do something about this evil outpaced the competing philosophy 
that property is private. Egalitarianism took over and passed a lot of laws. And in its a, 
head-on rush, the leveling movement trampled unfeelingly on those nice distinctions and a. 
important considerations that a mature society should dwell upon before jettisoning a so- pe 
cial adjustment based on so many years of experience and tradition. ne 

The levelers failed to distinguish, for example, between wealth accumulated by pro- is 2 
duction and wealth acquired by various forms of highwaymanry. Thus, the income tax mo 
rate-scale sent to Mr. Charles Wilson is in all respects identical with the one sent to Mr. 

Frank Costello or Mr. Harry Truman. The levelers also failed to reckon with the by- Vj 
products of wealth; thus the present-day scarcity of risk capital, and the predictable 

inertia of so many individuals when they decide between careers of security and adven- no 
ture. Most important, of course, the levelers neglected to ponder the indefeasible re- ing 
lationship between private property and freedom. They bleated about human rights taking [ 10 
precedence over property rights, when, in fact, the right of ownership is the index of [| as 
human rights. | du 

Mr. Thorsten Veblen’s outraged outpourings against conspicuous consumption have, se 
unfortunately, accomplished a great deal more than simply to decrease conspicuous con- ” 
sumption. They have reframed public attitudes and public policy in such a way as to 
make exhibitions of wealth not inappropriate, or callous, or morally deplorable, but, to is 
an increasing extent, practically impossible. 

Thus, in the early twenties, Cole Porter threw a clambake in Venice towards the be 
illumination of which he provided 100,000 candles. Inexcusable, was the general reac- a 
tion, but then there’s nothing much to be done about it. Two years ago, a Mexican tycoon 
sponsored a similar extravaganza in Venice. Betty Hutton came dressed as Mozart. The 
cost ($5,000) of her costume, one sociologically-minded national magazine commented, ds 
would have been enough to solve Mozart’s life-long financial problems. Society was gen- 
erally appalled, and from various quarters there were mutterings about how it shouldn’t m 
be permitted. “If be lived in England”, one journalist commented acidly, “he just couldn’t of 
have done such athing. And if he lived in America, he’d have had to break into his capital.” tk 

m 





Exactly right. The point is not that Cole Porter would probably not choose to affront 
society by a similar display in 1952; the point is that he could probably not afford to, be- 
cause the levelers haven’t left him the wherewithal for such festiveness. In short, the dis- 


tinction between social and legal sanctions, so important to the libertarian, has become 
completely blurred. 


And more than the liberty of Mr. Porter has been jeopardized on the altar of equality, 
of course; society has neglected to consider the stakes of its ill-devised expropriation. After 
all, that Cole Porter should burn 100,000 candles is not important. It is, though, pre- 
sumably important that he should continue to be enticed to write music. Of this we can 
be sure, if only because the marketplace has given the most tangible evidence that there 
is a throbbing demand for his compositions. Else he could never have accumulated the 
money with which to buy all those candles. 


¥. HERE WE SIT, concealing our swimming pools, while the massive snowball of the 
levelers continues to deprive property of meaning. The assault against property is 


no longer devious or tangential. All over the country, in the ivied classrooms of learn- 


ing, the social scientists are insisting, in words of one syllable, that private property is in 
no manner of speaking a “right”, nor is it in any way related to freedom. They go so far 
as to say that private property has little to do with productivity, that the rewards for pro- 


duction are relative, that in the last analysis man is as satisfied with social recognition as 


he is with property. To illustrate this, the professors liked to point, for a while, to the 
Stakhanovite movement in Russia, which rewarded unusual individual industry with 
medals, public parades and the like. They gave up this illustration about the time Russia 
was forced to turn to cash rewards for her diligent workers. 


The problem is how to revive a respect for and an understanding of private property. 
We must primarily rely, of course, on the schools to do this. But there are certain other 
measures that, in our extremity, we might well turn to, for effect. We might resort to a 


little well-placed, expertly-directed conspicuous consumption. 


The precedent of putting a chip on one’s shoulder to affirm a point, is time-honored, 
dramatic and repercussive. For example: 


. . - In England, the House of Commons goes through a ritual every year, a few 
minutes before the King appears in the House of Lords to open the parliamentary session 
officially. The House passes a token piece of legislation whose only purpose is to inform 
the King of its independence of him. It is thought, presumably, that a modern monarch 
might be a poor historian and forget the Lesson of 1688. Thus he is reminded every year. 


. . . In the 18th Century, in the British Navy, the executor would carry out a sen- 
tence of flogging to the last prescribed lash, even though the culprit might have died half 












way through the ordeal. The purpose was to establish the point that there could be no 


compromise with justice. Cruel, yes, but meaningful. 


. . . Until recently, in Spain and Latin America, a purchaser of a tract of land regu- 
larly ordered the seller to remove himself from the land as a part of the ritual establishing 


the transfer of title. 


. . . In Hyde Park, every Sunday, the most outlandish and scurrilous and use- 
less speeches are tolerated in the name of free speech. The untrammeled use of the soap- 


box is treasured by every Englishman with the remotest concern for freedom. 


W™ SHOULDN’T economic liberty — private property — be fortified by occasional, 

unapologetic exhibitions of the same nature? They would surely be pragmatically 
tolerable. Their purpose, after all, would be to rejuvenate the doctrine of the meaning of 
private property. Such a resuscitation would inescapably conduce to maximum general 
prosperity and individual freedom. One way to do this, of course, is to slam the door in 
the face of the tax collector, or maybe to slit his throat, as Emerson once threatened to do. 
But we are law-abiding folk, and we must look for a lawful device. As yet there are no 
laws against conspicuous consumption; the laws have to do with making such consumption 


more and more difficult. 


We need, then, in these twilight days of private property, a good, melodramatic binge 
of conspicuous consumption, to reaffirm the privacy of property. I therefore urge those 
libertarians who can afford it to take some desperate steps, to make some great sacrifices, 


even if they have to sell their capital to do it. 


Let’s see a businessman toss a big party and invite the press. He might buy five or 
six Cadillacs and run them over a cliff for the entertainment of his guests. This should 
come before their swim in a pool filled with Mums champagne, 1936. After they’re 
cleaned up, let six radio-controlled DC-6’s serve as targets for their guests, each of whom 
will be provided with a 50-calibre machine gun, and 10,000 rounds of tracer ammunition. 
And for the one who gets most planes, there’s the grand prize of one plantation in South 
Carolina, one newspaper in the middle west, a lifelong subscription to Gourmet, and a 
Botticelli painting. 

A few such performances, widely advertised, might be just the thing. It would be 
very important, of course, to rehearse the host, so that in answer to the spate of questions 
from the press, asking what had come over him, he would say, without faltering, “Not a 
thing. What’s the matter, didn’t you enjoy the party?” 
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